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THE EFFECT OF A CROWDED OR SPACED APPEARANCE 
OF NARRATIVE MATERIAL OH THE READING 
COMPREHENSION OF ABOVE, AVERAGE AND BELOW* .1 
AVERAGE FOURTH GRADERS Order No. $120670 

— * «mm oii , K**« West, Ph.D. South e rn Illinois University at — — — 
Castor***, 1960.. 229pp. Major Professor Margaret Keyaer Hid . 
^Th# purpose of this study was to ascertain whether or not pupils 
reading materials presented in a spaced format (fewer lines and 
jhy* 01 * fe* 8 reading material per page) comprehend the information 

* 0«tter tian pupte reading materials presented in a crowded format 
(more Jmts and therefore more reading material per page). 

Two hundred f orty-flve fourth graders from a mid wes t ern capital 
(ifyol one hundred thousand population, grouped by reading ability 
(fjy ^yy w and below average}, view of the reading process 
Jcone idan^ .underAa^ the message or pronouncing the words 
nwtfimjtortant), and sex, individually read orally a story prepared tn 
I g*y _a cro wded or spaced format and then retold the ?k>ry to the 
! reaeaiUm J 4n accordance with the Reading Miscue Inventory rete&ng 
pro^durm. The above-average-reading-ability subjects reirj a fifth 
grade story in one of the two formats while the below-average- 
mediry ability subyecls read a third grade story tn one of the two 
formats. From the retellings, a comprehension score was calculated 
for each subject % 

. R<wu *» of an analysis of variance (comprehension was the 
^ dependent variable; and format, view of the reading process, and sex' J 

* independent variadtes for .each of the two ability groups) " 
jj*****^ (1) sex and format considered individually and toe 
•nteni^on of sex x viewpoint and viewpoint x format do not affect 
co*nprehensK>n for Sther above-average or beiovPaverage readers; 
(2) viewpoint does not affect the comprehension of beiow-average 
readers, but does seem to be an important variable for above-average 
readers who comprehend better when they view reading as 
understanding the message (probability = 6.1), and (3) sex x format 
affects the compre.hen§ion of betow-average-reading-ability males 
rwho favor the spaced format (probability = 4.6) and seems to affect 
the comprehension of above-average- reading-ac^ty females who 
also favor the spaced format (probability = J iy 



reader and free and cued recall performance, although subjects were 
reading materials at their independent reading leveL (4), The good readers 
were more able than the poor readers to verbalize specific strategies, for 
remembering stones. • . j 

Cu rrent prose theory advances the nooon that there is a basfc gramm ar 
In stones that is used more often by good readers than poor readers as a 
tool for enhancing comprehension and recall The present research 
supported this theoretical base for comprehension of folkiales 

Since there were statistical)) significant findings for cued recall and 
none for free recall, further research might suggest ways of akertna die 
teaching strategy by extending the number of sessions, or adding \ retelling Y 
practice component. Future research might also concentrate more on below 
average readers and the effect of the Story Structure Questioning ! itrategy 
upon the compreh enson performance of this group. 

For teachers, findings for the present stud) suggest that the Story * 
Structure Questioning Strategy can facilitate cued recall performance' of 
folktales for sixth grade students. The results also suggest that poor readers 
are unable to verbalize, and ma> lack, specific strategies for helping them to 
remember stones. v * 



1HE PERCEPTION AND USE OF SENTENCE STRUCTURE BY 
GOOD COMPREHENDERS AND SKILLED DECODERS IN 
CONTEXTUALLY UMTTED ENVIRONMENTS Order No. SIMM 
Qom. Giant Lorjs,PHi). Univenny of Minnesota, 1981 447pp. 

p* study investigated the use and r^ercepiion o/ sentence itjuaure by 
food comprehenders and^killed decoders (students with good wonT 
recognition skills but poor comprehension abilities). Third and fourth cade 
students read and parsed scmeaces osing a pause kxat^ 
groups demonstrated remarkably similar sgngpvity tn fntrnngfjral 
ttrucmre In a second study, pause locations identified by each aroup were 
marted m the text Such text manipulations facilitated the reading 
comprehension of skilkddecoders but hot the goodcompreheiKtor 
pert^nce 1)ie*stud»uggest that skilled decoders differ from good 
comprebentiers m the^p of rathjer than knowledge of sentence structure. 



THE EFFECT OF STORY STRUCTURE QUESTIONING . UPOX 
THE COMPREHENSION AND >1ET A COGNITIVE AWARENESS 
OF SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS * Order No. 811(456 

Bow*iAX t \U*GAJtET anne. Ph D University of Mary land, 1980 254pp. 
Supeniaor. Dr. Linda GambreU 

Recent research has shown the importance of the structure of narrative ' 
daoourse for comprehension and recall of text. These, studies suggest that 
good readers recognize arid emplo) this structure, while poor readers 
appear to lack this skill The purpose of this research was to in\ estimate the 
effattveness of a $tor> Structure Que^oning Strategy upon the reading 
OMipthension of sixth grade students with reading levels extending from 
tmrdto ninth grade \e\ el Subjects were random!) divided into two groups 
so that both had proporoonalh equal numbers of good, poor and a\ erage 
readers. ■ 

' J he<S w ? Structure Questioning Strategy Group was designed to assist 
«Kto»i* developing an awareness of the structural elements ofa story 
* f 1 ^* vtih** quesbons which focused upon story grammar (setting, 
theme, plot and resolution). The Alternate Questioning Strateg? Group 
utfluedmrn tradibonaJ questions (i e . bteral interpreme. and problem- 
sohjnfjounng the instructional sessions. 

™i students had four small group teaching sessions and one tesung 
«B0© Subjects read a folktale at their independent reading levej during 
each teaching session, and then answered the designated questions* Dunng 
the testing session, students read a folktale at their independent reading 
level and then either lrnmediaieJy or one week later retold the ston and 
answe/ed story structure. hteraJ and interpretive questions about it At this 
. ^ejtudents were also acked about strategies they used to help remember 

The folktale was parsed into proposioons to score the free recall three 
1 rate n score d fl free recall protocols. Answers to cued recall questions were 
Jf^lt * ratervusing a standardized answer sheet The data were 
- 23£!r ™tovaijaie analysis of variance. The findings are as 

JOBe**: (1) Performance on the cued recall task was statistically significant 
m » »w of the Stor> Structure QucsDoning Strategy. There was no 

significant difference for free recall performance (2) There was 
DQ SUUMJuDj significant difference in the amount of material forgotten 
hmr^i the two testing sessions for both strategies with free and cued 

/There was a statistical!) agnificanicorreUnon between level of 
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THE EFFECTS OF FIVE POSTREADCSG INSPECTION 
TECHMQtES ON 'READING COMPREHENSION OF CHUNKED = 
AND STANDARD FORMATS OF SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS 

1 * Order N&S115859 
CoajX Genevieve Davtia. Ph D Temple University. 1980. 223pp. 
pun mum: Elizabeth S. Davis ' » 

The purpose of this study was to investigaarthe ability of ninth-grade 
subject* to use selected postreading inspection techniques The techniques 
were t&e use of questions, the cloze, the maze, a modification oflthe maze, 
and a storage retrieval technique as feciiitators of reading review of 
w "chunked" and standard forma ts^f social studies materials. 

Ten intact groups were selected from ninth-grade social studies classes. 
The five techniques and two formats presented in 10 different instructional 
packets were randomly distributed to-subjects in these groups. Each' subject 
received one instructional packet. After uje completion of the sample and 
treatment reading passages, their accompanying exercises and answer keys, 
5^ 1 ^ jb j ect to given a 10-item multiple-choice retenura-coniprehension ^ 

In the 10 quesnon review^ftttoniwere constructed according to the 
types proposed by Barrett (1976). Three of the questions required recall of 
information read. Six demanded making inferences and one called for 
evaMoon. The cloze treatment was composed of an e\er> -fifth deletion • 
doze with a total of 187 deleuons. The maze and a modification of th# maze 
Treatments were composed of even -fifth deleuons with three word choices 
"typed belo* each omitted *ord The storage retrieval task was composed of 
numbered line segments called "chunks, " Sixteen of the 80 segments were 
incorrect, changing the literal meaning of the passage 

Two % ersions of each passage were available Each line of the standard 
format copied directl> from the text a%eraged 10 words m length. In the 
"chunked" 4 format phrase boundaries consistent with hnguisuc rules were 
developed. Each line ended at the Junction ofa phrase boundan No line 
contained more than sev en words 

Data, consisting of I Q and reading achie\ ement scores. * ere obtained 
pnor to the treatmept Since no pre-exisung significant differences * ere , 
,feund among the groups, two-*a\ anahses of variance »ere used to test the 
nine null hypotheses All hypotheses were accepted or not accepted on the 
basis of a 05 le\el of significance 

It was revealed through an analysis of the datajhat none of the four 
experimental reading rene* w techniques was superior to the use of 



question! Question* were found to be significantly superior to the e\ en- 
fifth opeifdeieuon cloze procedure as a facilitator of literal and total 
oomprehenstoA -No significant differences existed bet* een the mean of the 
groeps receiving the standard format and the mean of tht^groups recemn|; 
the "chunked" format In addition, mteraoion effects of technique *ith 
format »ere gonsgufican t 



The results paralleled previous research where the combination of 
question poooon and type influenced general comprehension^ and 
supported the conclusions drawn b) Felker & Dapra (1975) Questions 
demanding constructed responses rather than single word or recognition* 
response might be highl) effective m facilitating general comprehension of 
the prose passage In this stud) thex were significantly superior in 
influencing hteVal and general comprehension to the use of the e^en -fifth 
deletion cloze where subjects were instructed to complete the missmg word. 
The use of postquesuons also appeared to hz\ ehad a facilitauve effect on 
incidental learning since seven of ihe 10 questions* on the retention- 
comprehension test demanded comprehension of the passage not ebated 
by the treatment questions. 

T^ie results of the comparison between the standard and "chunked" 
formats duplicated that of Frase and Schwartz (1979J and supported the 
conclusions drawn by Carver (1970) The "chunking" of reading passages 
into meaningful groups of words did not facilitate the reading 
comprehension of mature readers 

Impbcauons for teaching reading to elementary and secondary students 
were discussed In addition, recommendations for further research were 
made 



-fHE EFFECTS OF PRIOR KNOWLEDGE ON THE FREE AND 
CUED RECALL OF S KILLED AND LESS S KILLED 
COMPREHENDERS Order No. 8116467 

DaYHOFF. JqEtt a PaLIOvttz. Ph D University of Maryland!*)® 134pp 
Supervisor Robert M Wilson 

Theorimary purpose of this study was to imesugate the effects of prior 
knowledge upon skilled and less skilled comprehenders' responses, on 
(1) free recall as evidenced by recall protocol match to text, (2) textually 
explicit information and (3) textually implicit in formation The seconday 
purpose of the study was to investigate the possibility that there is a 
difference in strength -of relationship.berween free and cued pnor 
knowledge on the \anables of (1) free recall as evidenced b> recall protocol 
match to text, (2) textually explicit information and (3) textual!) impbcit ' 
information 

Data were.colleaed on an evaluation insq^ment consisting of a 357 
word passage and 10 quesnons; 5 etfphcu and 5 imphat, formulated on 
selection content j, 

The 136 fourth grade students pamcif a ting in the study were enrolled 
in fivcpubbc elementary schools in Wasninfion County. Maryland. 
Students from 11 classrooms were identified b> classroom teachers as 
skilled or less skilled comprehenders reading on a fourth grade level 

The Sample consisted of 68 male and 68 female subjects Of the 136 
subjects 80 w«re identified as skilled comprehenders and 56 as less skilled - 
*comprehenders, - « 

^ Raw scores were tabulated for each subject on free and cued prior 
knowledge and free and cued recall. The total cued recall score was broken « 
down into expect and impbcit cued recall scores. 

Significance of differences among skilled and less skilled 
comprehenders pnor knowledge and free and cued recall was tested by 
Analysis of Covanance and Homogeneity of Regression Pearson Product- 
Moment Correlation was computed to obtain inter correlations between 
free pnor knowledge and cued pnor knowledge and the dependent 
variables to determine strength of relationship 1 

Within the limitations of this stud) the following conclusions were 
drawn from the findings: (1) Skilled comprehenders did produce more 
^formation than less skilled comprebefaders on the free recall task, explicit 
and impbcit comprehension tasks (2) Subjects did produce more 
information on the free recall task, explicit and implicit comprehension 
tasks as the level of free and cued pnor knowledge increased. (3) The 
difference between skilled and less skilled comprehenders on the free recall 
task, explicit and imp bat comprehension tasks «as nofaffecied^} the free 
anVcued pnor knowledge level (4) There was no difference in strength of 
relationship between free pnor knowledge and cued pnor know ledge en 
the free recall task and expbett comprehension task. (5) There »asa 
difference in strength of relationship between free pnor know ledge and 
cued pnor knowledge on the implicit comprehension task. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE USE OF THREE PREREADING 
STRATEGIES ON THE COMPREHENSION OF JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS t , , OrderNo.812t305 
DEAN-GuiLFoao, Mauoc Evelyn, Eo.D University of Houston, 1981 . 
a O Spg. Ch ai rp e rs o n; ^,4 ^vena H utchtson ' 
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Two purposes of this studyVere to determine what impact. If any, 
three prereading strategies (Cognitive Organizer- -CO, Structured 
Overview-SO, and Directed Reading Questions -DRO) had on 
improving (a) content comprehension and (b) literal, inferential and 
total reading skill comprehension. The study attempted to determine 
whether each strategy had an impact in individual comprehension 
areas. The study also investigated the impact of the three strategies 
♦within the categories of race, sex, and age. ^ 

ITWas hypothesized th*t there would be a statistically significant 
difference m the content comprehension change, the literal reading 
skill change, the inferential reading skill change, and the total 
comprehension change (from pretesyo posttest) between the } 
experimental groups (CO, SO, and DRO) and the controJ^ou^^ 
Eighth grade junior high school students in a or ed ominanTryblack 
•chooTwere randomly selected and assigned to three treatment 
groups (CO, SO, and DRQ) and a control group 

Thfe* major hypotheses which related to each general hypothesis 
were formulated. In each instance the impact of one of the three 
prereading strategies on an aspect of comprehension was 
investigated Three subhypotheses which measured individual 
strategy impact variations for categories of race, sex, and age were 
investigated for each major hypothesis 

The investigator conducted the study in the following manner. 
(1) Pretested each group in literal, inferential, and total reading 
comprehension skill areas using the Brown Level Form A of the 
comprehension subtest of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. 
(^Introduced each treatment group to ten (one per week) assigned 
prereading strategies^ ore a reading of ten selections from the SRA 
Dimensions Countries and Cultures kit. A control group read the 
same selections but received no strategy treatment. Each group 
received an immediate comprehension pretest from the kit after 
reading each selection for retention measurement (3) f>osttested 
each group in the literal, inferential, and total reading comprehension 
skill areas using the Brown Level Form B of the comprehension 
subtest of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. (4) Posttested two 
weeks after treatment with a comprehension test composed of items 
from the im mediate content comprehension pretests. 

T-tests were used to statistically test the four general hypotheses 
and the major and subhypotheses which were concerned with the 
significant differences in change from pretest to posttest scores for 
(a) content comprehension and (b) literal, inferential, and.totat 
comprehension reading skills. The statistical criteria for acceptance 
or rejection of hypotheses was the .05 level of significance. 

The hypotheses regarding change in literal, inferential, and.tetal 
comprehension skills were j»ected and only the hypothesis regarding 
change in content comprehension was confirmed. 

This study indicated that the tested prereading strategies 
improved coritent comprehension, particular, the Structured 
Overview mpacted this comprehension area. Another significant 
finding was that the personal characteristics of students influenced 
the impact of the prereading strategies on content comprehension 
and literal, inferential, and total reading comprehension skills. 



THE EFFECT cf ADVANCE ORGANIZERS ON EXPOSITORY 
PASSAGE RECALL BY LEARNING DISABLED AND 

^NONOISABLED YOUNGSTERS Order No. 81 23268 

Eooar, Susan Elizabeth, Eo.D. Columbia University Teachers 
Corfege.1981. 133pp Sponsor Professor Margaret Jo Shepherd 

• This study was designed ttfexarnine the effect of categorical 
advance organizers on expository passage recall by teaming disabled 
andnondisablec^students. Also of interest was the identification of 
other independent variables influencing expository passage recall 
performance. r 

The pretestposttest conVol group experimental design utilized 40 
nondieaWed and 30 learning disabled fourth, fifth, and sixth graders 
from a suburban New York public school distnet. Statistical analysis 

% indicated that the subject groups differed significantly in terms of IO 
and achievement teat scores, with superior scores consistently 
attributed to the nondisabled group The groups did not differ in age 
.\ Stimulus materials fqr the experimental task inclujtod two written 
expository passages of comparable difficulty. The (Sages * 




described the appear^CfT^ing habits, living environment and* 
general behaviora^fan aniraaTOm^mc duckbill platypus or the 
aloth. The factsifresented / each story>ere organized into 
paragraphs ao6ordir*j to /ategorAPnesenta^ of the passages was 
counte*t>aJan±ed for pretest and pdtttest phases. r 

***** the^testjKase, the selected passage was read to and 
Mieii lead by eaclrstuoent Students were directed to team the Tacts 
in the story for later recall. Free recaN was recorded for two separate 
race* tratie, each following study periods of two minutes. Subjects 
from each group were subsequently ranked -on the basts of their 
pretest trial 2 recall scores and assigned f fern blocks at two to, either 
the advance organizer or the practice (control) condition Statistical 
analysis confirmed the equivalence^ treatment condition 
a ssig nm e n ts within tiach subject group. f , 

For students in the practice condition, posttest procedures 
repeetsd the pretest procedures in which students were directed to 
team the facts for later recall. Students m the advance organizer 
condition received a verbal advance organizer prior to each study 
pepod. The organizers identified the four categories of facts 
embedded in the passage and instructed the students to keep the 
categories in mind while studying. Category cue cards were provided 
as^n additional study aid. Posttest tnaJ 1 end triaJ 2 recaN was 
m e asur e d following two minute study periods. Pretest and posttest 
^ p rocedures also included probes to determine each subject's related 
^~i*cjuxpund knowledge and awareness of passage structure. 

Resutti of statistical analysis pointed to a facilitatrve although 
rwneigpmcant effect of the advance organizer for both learning 
disabled and nondisabled students on tnal 1 . The strength of this 
advantage, however, appeared insufficient to withstand the positive 
effects of practice betwjerr trials from which students in both 
treatment conditions tiWiefited Although nondisabled students 
consistently recalled more facts than learning disabled students, the 
effect of the advance organizer did not differ between groups. These 
results are best interpreted in light of a probable interaction between 
treatmentMMj materials. It is suggested that the categorical 
organizajttfn of the stimulus passages was sufficiently evident to 
function as an orgaruer for students in the practice condition, 
particularly during tht second recall trial. 

Supplementary analysis identified IQ and average reading 
*acoreeaethe best predictors of recall performance. For the. 
of interpretation, both variables are viewed here as surrogates' 
representing a complexity of cognitive variables. 

The implications of the present study call first for additional 
advance organzer* studies which investigate recall performance by 
learning disabled and nondisabled students. Cartful examination of 
the interactions between treatment, materials, and trials is needed. If 
Aich studies prove their effectiveness, advance organzers may 
% provide teachers with a valuable instructional technique for improving 
recaN performance by learning disabled students. 



THE STRATEGIES READERS EMPLOY itf COMPREHENDING 
EXPOSITORY AND NARRATIVE TEXT OF DIFFERING 
11NGTHS ♦ Onler No. 8117742 . 

Fat*. Pi Addtx, Ed D The University of Arizona. 198L 184pp. I>recter: 
Kenneth J. Smith' 

This study was undertaken to gain a greater understanding of what 
le a d en do to comprehend expository and narranve text Specifically, 24 
randomly selected good tenth grade readers used Vanous strategies to 
co mp rehe n d both an expository and narranve selection The selections 
assigned to A em were froroa group of 12 earth science and 12 short stor> 
seJecoons, both groups random!) selected, presented in units of the 
knowing sequenceand length 40O-r25f>. 100-words and 10-sentence 
lengths Students read silent)) and their "thinking aloud" in regard to their 
Blent reading provided the basis for strateg) identification and for the 
development of a strateg) classificauon system which included four major 
categories of pnnt-onenied, explicit and implicit message- oneoted, and 
mtearative-evaluative strategies \ 

Descriptive and statistical comparisons among strategies were analyzed 
m terra of these four major categories. These comparisons offereo\stronf 
evidence that readers used a -variety of strategies within and across text 
types* fiftce strategy use was investigated in relaoon to mulople texts. 
Differences were noted, however, in the frequency and proportion of 
ftmtefieineetffetween the two text types For instance, readers used a . 
greater frequency and proportion of strategies in reading narrative 
compared to expository text Statistical significance at the 01 level was also 
fexywa for frequency and proportion- of implicit message- on en ted strategies 
used in reading narranve compared to expository text Differences were 
_ O^Ji frequency and proportion of strategies used in relauon to fee 



length of unit read Predominant patterns of individual reader's, strateg)' use 
wenMioted for each of the text types and for the text types combined. 

Results of this study suggest several implications for further research. ' 
First, a study of the effect of other differing types of text on readers' 
strategy use is needed to clarify and specify readers' strateg) use in 
nranprfhension Secondly a co mp a ri s on of s trateg) use of good with poor — 
readers in regard to differing types of text is required to idenufy strategies 
used by different types of readers. Thirdly, an investigation into the 
developmental aspects of readm' strategy use m regard to differing types of 
teat needed to provide insights into the ways in which strategy use is 
acquired and modified Fourth!) , a compariso n of readers' strateg) use in 
regard to text presented in varying lengths is ne«fe<Tto better explain the v. 
relationship between readercomprehension and length of text read. 



THE EFFECT OF VOCABULARY -RELATED CULTURAL 
DIFFERENCE ON INFERENTIAL COMPREHENSION BETWEEN 
BRITISH AND AMERIC/fi STUDENTS Order No. $127200 
Foes v the, Samora Johnson, Eo.D. University of Arkansas. 1961 . 
154pp. Major Professor Dr. William Klingele 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the* possibility of 
" existing differences between British and American students' 
inferential reading comprehension when both the British and 
American students attended an overseas American school ..The study 
investigated the possibility that the difference in vocabulary that exists 
b et ween Brrtish-EngBsh and American-English may serve as a 
deterrent to a British students ability to comprehend American 
textbooks when in competition with an American student 

The subjects were matched pairs of British and American students 
from grades two through nine. The British and American subjects 
wens matched on age, sex, grade, reading level, inteltigencejQuotient 
and socioeconomic status. There were ten primary school British ana} 
ten primary school American subjects; thirteen middle school British • 
and thirteen middle school American subjects; eight junior high 
British and eight junior high American subjects. The British subjects 
had to have just entered anAmerican overseas school after being 
» eveviousry educated onry irnhe British system. The American tuojects J 
had to have always been educated in an American curriculum achecu/ 

The instruments used in the study consisted of three sets of British 
and American passages, one set for each level, primary, middle 
school and junior high. The passages were taken from Brrtiah end 
American .textbooks 4hd were of like theme at each level, inferential 
questions were constructed for each passage. 

After being selected for the study, the British and American 
subjects were given a warm-up exercise and then given the passage 
of the other culture to read and to respond to the questions. The 
British and American subjects^ere then given the passage using the 
vocabulary of their own culture to?ead anp* to respond to the 
inferential questions. 

After a four month interval, the British and American subjects, were 
pieced in a posttest situation. The identical passages and procedures 
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The* inferential answers were men evaluated by British and 
American judges. Each judge was given a packet containing 
instructions, the passages and questions, the responses of t we nt y or 
twenty-two matched British and American subjects and a rating scale. 
The rating scale ranged from 0 to 5 and showed degrees at inference 
from 0, or totally incorrect response, to 5, or extremely inferential or 
logically concluded response. The judges rated each response and 
then averaged the totals for each subject. 

The eight hypotheses and four questions generated by the 
researcher were tested by the dependent t-test for correlated or 
matched pairs. The significance level was set at 05. 

The study revealed that there was no significant difference in 
inferential reading comprehension as rated by fre judges for the 
entire group of primary, middle school and junior high British or 
American subjects when compared to each other on the pretest or 
posttest of either the British or American passages. There were 
, significant differences for individual groups, that is. primary, middle 
school or junior high, on certain of the pretests or posttests of the 
British or American passage. 

Actual mean growth was observed in all groups from pretest to 
pn attest with the exception of the primary American subjects on the 
American passage The range of inference accorded by the judges to 
the answers was ffomconcrete or literal to moderately inferential. 
71 The serendipitous impiicatfdn coming from the study was the 
apparent loss of influence of British -English vocabulary on the part of * 
aft the British subjects from pretest to posttesM the British passage. * 
Thia finding generates a need for replication of the study to be done In 
a British overseas schooi(s) that haa both &jtiah and American 



students in attendance. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF VERBAL 
ELABORATION ON THE RECALL OF SXILLEO^AND LESS 
SKILLED READERS v Order No. 8125461 

I, y*LAR* Willis, €o.D. Harvard University 1 1981. 83pp. 

Jhm comprehension and recall perform ances of upper elementary 
^ and less skilled readers can be improved by the use of memory 
wm m ■jg i ea . Strategies are deliberate activities evoked by an tndjvidual 

[** <ne storage and subsequent retrieval of information. 
Hsesai uhers report that same aged skilled and less skilled readers* 
can uae strategies to increase item recall, bufless skilled readers do 
not always achieve recafl scores equal to skilled readers' score%. 
Furfiermore, less skilled readers are less likely than skilled readers to 
spontaneously produce an appropriate memory strategy. 

Comparisons of skilled and less a^led readers' rfecalfshave ' 
aaaminad, primarily, the effete of relatively simple serial rehearsal . 
aeatogies such as labeling and repetitive rehearsal, the purpose of 
the study was to examine the effects of a more complex verbal 
memory strategy on the recall of upper elementary grade skilled and 
tassWtted readers. Verbal elaboration has been defined as the 
M a n M Wcato i of a common referent among unrelated' items. Three 
types of •prompts- which vary in the degree of associative structure 
provided by the experimenter have been reported. JuVaugmented 
prompt provides semantic associations among to-be-remembered 
*»me (e.g., NAIL rips BUCKET). An explicit prompt provides 
directions to generate associations among items. A minimal prompt 
provides fm items but neither associations nor directions to generate 
seaodat iona. Generally, adults benefit most from explicit and minimal 
prompts, while primary grade cNWrerr benefit most from an 
augmented prompt. Reports of pf\npt type effects on the serial recall 
of upper elementary grade akiUed aVf less skilled readers have been 
in©otictue)ve. Same aged reading achievement groups do not 
conaiitentfi benefit from the same or from different prompt types 
«jwnceaof toe > possible effects of augmented, explicit and minimal 
prompte may be drawn, however, from reports of story recall, 
••ntence recall, and serial recall stud ies, respectively 

^Ji!^^^ fw ^^ y ^ towafl ^^^ nouns in 
grractsenal order, Twentyfour skilled and twenty four less skilled 
Jfthgrade readers were randomly assigned to one of three prompt 
conations. In the augmented prompt condition subjects were 
meted to learn lists of words in the cojajext of them^tically related 
•entertcea. *> the explicit prompt conditio* subjects were directed to - 
generals contexts for list words. In the minimal prompt condition 
subjects were directed to team KsWof isolated words. Recair 
******* were scored for the number of words recalled and for the 
number of words recalled in correct serial order. Two way analyses of 
^nance reveaied that the effects of the two factors, prompts and. 
•enlevement level, were significant for both dependent 
s^Ho interactions were significant. Post hoc analyses of 

aod Prompt means were 

*r^ r *y different from the minimal prompt means but not 
■*0*J*canty different from each othe/ 

The results indicated that skilled and less skilled readers can 
nispondinsw nrlar ways to a (complex verbal strategy. The 
o*«topment of metamemory and linguistic processing skills were 
gyu ssedas po ssible sources of drfficu Ity for less skilled readers in 
ins augmented and explicit prompt conditions. Suggestions for 
malpractice included the use of verbal elaboration instructions in 

******* comprehension generally, and particularly if 
%mmrh3M vocabulary words. Suggestions for future research included 

wnaof rnore dfceretefy defined groups of skilled and less 
^zz!*™* ^examination of the impact of passage difficulty on 
the effectiveness^ verbal elaboration. 

ftEADING PERFORMANCE AS A FtNCITON OF AUDITORY < 
SEQUENTIAL MEMORY. ANXIETY, AND AGE/GRADE LEVEL 

Order No. 8118833 
, GatRETT, Smfrryi Dee„Ed.D Lehifh University, 1981 92pp 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationships between 
reading auditory sequential memory, anxiety, and age/grade level 
Reading is a complex cognitive- linguistic act in which the reader extracts 
meaning from extended discourse However, for the purposes of this study, 
«*ding » defined as vW recognition and word analysis as measured by 
the Daniels Word Recognition Test Reading, defined as word recognition 
»d wjhfd analysis, was measured with the Daniels Word Recognmon Test 
Auditory sequential memory . the abilm to reproduce sounds immediately 
and in correct sequential order, was measured by performance on the Digit 
Span subtest of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-Re\ ised 



^"1 on the Related Syllables test of the Detroit Tests of Learning 
^ J^Jj£ *° ^ 0Tm ofunxiexy were identified; trait anxiety a general 



predisposition to become anxious, and state anxiety, the anxiet> related to a 
specific stressful situauon *Both anxiety types were measured with the 
State-Trait Anxiet\ Inventory for Children (STAIQ Grades two and four 
were included m the study : age wasmeasured m months A total of 259 / 
students were selected from three elementary schools. Data wers^ollected' 

in three testing session s at each srhnni Ail srets we re individual!} _ 

administered 4 

Posiuve correla'rjqns were found between both reading measures and 
both auditory sequential memory measures Posiuve correlations were also 
found between age and auditory sequential memory Related sy liables 
measures showed a stronger correlation with age than did digit span < 
measures Negative correlations were found between reading and state 
anxiety and between auditory sequential memory an (J trait anxiety No f 
. correlation was. found between age and anxiety Combinations oftiait 
anxiety, statejhxieiy for reading and memory* and auditory sequential 
memory measures were shown to be significant predictors for word 
Recognition and word analysis Interactions between auditon sequential . 
memory and state anxiety did not add significantly to the prediction ; > . 
equations No differences were found between grades for any mdriidual * 
predictor variables Auditory sequential memory *as found to be a 
significant factor m reading performance h was Suggested that an auditory * 
sequential memory measure, be included in the diagnostic batten used by' 
the reading socialist The correlation between related syllables measures 
and age suggested that the related sy liables measure would be more » 
appropriate in the diagnosis of reading performance m older students 
Children with low auditory sequential memory abilities should toe * 
identified early: appropriate measures should be taken to reinforce 
instruction with activities that involve visual, kinesthetic, and tactile 
modalities • 

Lack of significance in some of the anxiety -related correlations was 
attributed to possible measurement problems with the STA1C The STAIC 
scales w ere standardized as written measures, in the present siady the 
scales uerc administered orally so mat posy ble reading problems would not 
interfere with z subject s understanding of the STAIC questions Reliabilm 
figures for the data collected in the present studv * ere somewhat lower 
than those reported by the authors o^the STAIC # 

Recommendations were made to expend m\ esngation into the 
relationship be*v» een auditory sequential memory and a more 
comprehensive measure of reading that would include comprehension and 
voc^ulary scores: to reevajuate the validity, reliability, and usefulness of 
the STAIC: and to widen research to include populations that reflect t ' 
broaderage group 



. META TEXTUAL NOTIONS AND READING COMPREHENSION 
Geva, Esther, Ph.D University toj 'Toronto (Canada), m\ 

The structure of texts can be represented in tree-like hierarchies. In 
sucji hierarchies the nodes represent content^nits (Le , propositions, 
clauses) and the lines connecting them represent the relations of these units 
to each other (local functions) or to the entire passage (holistic functions). - 
These relations may include functions such as topic sentences and 
conclusions (aj the holistic level) and functions such as causal relations, 
process descriptions, details, examples and elaborationsXat the local level). 
It is argued here that one of the factors that operate in the contact between 
one'* knowledge on a topic and information in the text is knowledge o'f text 
structure. This knowledge operates both in applying various skimming 
strategies, ano; when a text is read carefully. 

The purpose of thisjtudy was to examine the instructional potential in 
training less skilled readers to use more efficient top-down strategies In 
order to train less skilled readers to pay closer attention to structural* 
cohesive aspects of texts, students were taugh t to represent both prior 
knowledge and text structure in flowcharts. It was hypothesized that * , 
teaching less skilled readers to represent text information and prior relevant 
knowledge in flowcharts would result in improvement in reaping i 
comprehension , j 

To test the validity of this conjecture two training studies were 
conducted Subjects were students from 2 community colleges A pretest- 
posttest design with controls was employed 

Students were taught to recognize Text Unit Functions (TUFs) and 
represent expository factual paragraphs in flowcharts. They also performed 
tasks in which the logical-structural role of conjunctions was b 1 E hH g h ^ td 
Control students were exposed to speed drills and commercial reading 
comprehension packages. 

Fony-eight / students took pan in studyl Training lasted for 6 weeks. 
.There was a significant partial correlation between the Nelson Denny 
h comprehension posttest scores and me percent of correct TUFs represented 
by sQKlents (controlled for the respective pretests) (r = 56; p < 02). Ttert j 
were no experimental-tontrol differences in the rate of improvement on the 
Nelson Denny ' Yet, there were differences in emphasis Students in control 
groups showed a tendency to gam in speed at the expense of 

. - ' * \ 



comprehension Students in the experimental grou] * showed a tendency to 
tain ta : comprehension at the expense of speed. 
„ / Forty students assigned to high or tow instrucnc nal groups oiwhe basis 
' of the Qiifonua Achievement Test scores, parDcipj ted in Study 1 Training 
tatted 4 weeks 

An analysis of covanance on the Nelson Qenn/ postteSt yielded a 
atniftcairt c lass le v el tr e atm e nt intera ct ion (F 30. p < 05) The most 
pronounced improvement took place in the UjfW experimental group The 
analysis of covanance on a com prthensoyfesC designed to measure 
students' sensitivity to mterproposmona^relaobns (Either-Or). y»Med a 
significant treaunerit main effect (F = & 19: p < 05). Both low a/d high 
experimental students did better than control students on this test 

Analysis of sample protocols showed that students' InowledSdCRJFs 
was not complete pnor to training. For instance, some showed St ^rtte^of 
mention pitfalT in causality. There were qualitative changes in the 
flowcharts ffrodu^d by expdHmental^tudents. 

The expenmental results and the conclusions drawn from the Votocpt 
analyses are seen as supporting the theoretical notion mat some readier* a 
not processing texts hierarchically, and that this contributes to lower ^ 
comprehension scores It is argued-tha* th* expenmental mtervenoon" 
provided students with skills for analyzing texts hierarchically, forcing th^ 
to consider carefully how text proposioons aje lpterrelated. 
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THE ROLE OF SCHEMATA IN MEMORY FOR PROSE AS" A 
FUNCTION OF COGNITIVE AND 'SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

OrderNo,8l2l306 
Hanson, Awtonctte Ray, Eo.D. Umvetsity of Houston, 1861. 79pp. 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate how children ' 
°* ^! ffefent tevels °* c0 G nitive and role taking development utilized 
schemata m comprehension and memory of prose. The literature 
sugoests that adults can adopt a particular schemata for 
comprehending and recalling a passage when ipiructed to do so. 
Fu rtf>er, the Schemata used determined what of the incoming 
information was important, and those elements rated as more 
important were recaHed better. When subjects were asked to shift to a 
second perspective, the^results of the^econdrecall tejst indicated that 
subjects were able to recall additional, previously unrecalled ' 
informattonlollowing a shift in perspective. Evidence of these abMties 
among children is limited and conflicting. 

Seventy six subject (29 first graders, 21 second graders, arid 26 
third graders) participated in this study. Subjects' levels of cogntfve 
•ndrohi taking development were tested using Piagetian measures of 
conservation, and the Fl a veil picfcjre role taking*ask>and {he Bums < 
and Cavey role taking measure, respectively. During a second 
seeajon, subjects were asked to recall a story from a randomly 
assigned perspective Half of the subjects were then instructed to 
shift to a new perspective and recall the story once^again. while the 
remaining subjects were reminded of their original perspective and * 
asked to recall the story a secofxJ time.. 

N The results of the various analyses included in the present study 
provide additional Support for the utilization of schemata in the 
comprehension process. That s(ibjects can be induced to invoke a & 
- particular schemata for comprehending a passage is evident from the 
results. Subjects' recall of text elements important to a particular' . 
^perspective supported the eontenbon that the,schemata that the 
reader bringslo the text determines the importance of text elements 
and that those elements determined to be more important (ire recalled 
better than items of low importance. However, as the present 
evidence indicates, it is the subjects' levels of cognitive and role 
taking development which are predictive of these abilities It would 
appear that the memory schemata function as subschemata of 
general cognitive developmental level. * 

When a shift to I* second perspective was required, only those 
subjects with sufficient cognitive and role taking development were - 
able to utilize the additional schematajto facilitate recall The present 
atudy provides a pofcsibje.exptanatory mechanism by which utilization 

of schemata in compVehenaion and memory of prose may be 
predicted and explained. - 



THE EFFECTS OF VISUAL AND MOTOR SUPPLEMENTS ON 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN'S COMPREHENSION AND RECALL 
OF PROSE * ♦ , ^ Order No. 8122018 

Hathaway, Betty Kay, Ph.D Kan$a$ State University, 1981. ?6pp 



I t has b oo n w el l e stab lished th a t p re s c hoo l chi l dren, 3 t o S years bT 

age, have limited symbolic-conceptual skills in comparison to * 
schootoge c hildren. One lme«of evidence for these limititions comes 
ociate learning (PAL) research on chHdren's memory, 
indicating immature cognitive^tructures and product deficiencies in 
s the recall strategies of preschool children. However, PAL research 

i also demonstrated dramatic increases in the memory of 
preV^hool children when verbal presentations are supplemented with 
visuaffcic^otopic elaborations of the word pairs, i.e., elaborations 
which v«uaBy^rVe*4nter^^ the stimulus^airs, or 

ptrmd inotoric^anipulations of 3-dintensional representations of the 
verbal stimuli. Furthermore, elaboration^ verbal input by visual and 
v motoric supplenients appears to.facilitafe memory for more complex 
I input, sudh as senteoces and stories, in school-age children, 
r, it is nit known, whether these elaboratfve strategies^ wih 
> preschool age children's comprehension of and memory for 
ateny x 
j( present stu dy focused on (1 ) preschoolers' c omprehension of 

&ned as memory lor literal verbal input (explicit story 
lion), as well as semantic content (implicit story information), 
and (p) the value of visual (dynamic and static) and motoric 
tion for memory of verbal input. . * * 

i and Procedure Eighty children, 3Vfc to SVfc years, were 
expenmental conditions 



Read(R) 
r&ead-Read (RR) 




Static (S) 



E-Mampulate (EMI 



* Child listens to story. 
Child listens to story Child listens 
o story again. 

ild listens to story. Child looks at 
3*dimensional props illustrating the 
story, in random arrangement 
Child listens to story E manipulates 
props to illustrate^ events in the story. 
C&JdJtStens to story. S manipulates 
props to illustrate events in the story 



S-Mampulate (S-M) 

Children were presented two'question sets^Set A. SetB£ 
immediately following the story and 48 hours later, bach set contained 
20 questions, 10 based ondetaHs stated in the story (explicit).***^) 
requiring meaningful integration ©^separate story statements 
(implicit). Order of presentation of question sets was 
x counterbalanced. 

Result* A repeated measures ANOVA on condition (R, RR. 5, E M, 
S-M), age<3V* to 4^, 44 to 54). sex, question order (Sets A and B), 
and retention interval (immediate and 48-hour delay) walrun on 
explicit, implicit and tojtai scores. v 

Total scores Significant main effects for combined scores were 
found tor age (p< .01) afcj condition (p < ,01) Older children 
consistency outperformed younger children, and children in 
conditions E-M^nd S-M exhibited superior recall to those in the R 
condition. Furthermore, the beneficial effects of dynamic visual and- 
motor elaborations on preschool children's comprehension and recall 
of prose material were constant across the two ages, sexes, question 
sets and retention intervials. 

1 Explicit and implicit scores. Recall scores for explicit information 
in me E-M and S-M conditions significantly exceeded those in the R 
and RR conditions for younger children, while older children 
benefited significantly from the RR condition as well In terms of 
implicjt content scores, recall by children in the E-M condition was 
superior to that of children in the R and RR conditions on the 
immediate recall test#wbile on the delayed recall test, scoraain the S- 
M condition exceeded those of the R and RR conditions. In addition, 
the recall of the older children was once again Superior to that of the 
younger children . ~ 

These resultsiryJicate that dynamic visual and motoric elaboration 
Of prose facilitates preschool children's memory for explicit Story 
details, as well as their comprehension of information implicit in the 
story. 
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CHILDREN WITH A PERSEVERATIVE TEXT INTERPRETATION 
STRATEGY: TfiE EFFECT OF TEXT ORGANIZATION 

Order No. 6125327 3 
. KtMtct, SutAN, Ph.D. Columbia University 1 1981. 123pp. , 

'__ purpose ofthi »gju dy was to demonstrate tt)*t tlw« » » yofip 
of chad ran with a read*ny*comprehension disability who can be , 
, characterized as peraeverative in their text processing strategy, and 
to exptore the effect of this strategy on the comprehension and recall 
of text A second purpose was \o show that certain text organizational 
^ structures frequently usecfin writing for children are especially 
difficult for this group of readers to comprehend. 
t in an^nrhaJ group screening, 255 fifth- and sixth-grade students 
were given 4a short paragraphs to read. Half of the paragraphs were 
deductively structured so that the main idea came first and details 
followed. »nd half were inductively structured, so thai the mam point 
of the paragraph came towards the end. The paragraph* were taken 
♦r e m p u blished reading texts at approximately fourths grade level, 
^plowing each paragraph, the students answered a multiple choice ' 
~*je«tion askmgjbout the main of the paragraph. Sixteen 
- atuden* (the perseverative p/6up)'whoiiad the lowest regressed * 
standard score on the inductively structured paragraphs relative to 
their own regressed standard score on the deductively structured 
paragraphs were selected for further study. These subjects were 
matched with 16 subjects (the comparison group) who performed as 
welt on the whole but who showed no such differences br> the two 
types of structures. ^ * 

The two groups, of subjects were given four tasks in individual * 
session*. Task 1 consisted of 12 paragraphs constructed with the 
• intent of misleading readers who tend to perseverate in applying an 
initial text interpretation, each followed by a multiple-choice question 
about the main idea. Task^consoted of eTght inductively structured 
paragraphs that subjects/vere asked to read and recay. Task 3 " 
consisted of a 24-item a/aptation of a "children's word-finding test H 
Twelve of these items were written in an "inductive H version in which v 
the most criteria) attribute statement came lasted 12 were written in * 
a "deductive" version in which the most criteria! attribute statement 
came first. Task 4 measure* reading rate on four inductively 
structured paragraphs and four deductively structured paragraphs. 

The results of the study indicated that subjects who had the 
largest difference score on the group screening test performed on ai 
subsequent tasks as if they were using a peraeverative text 
imerpretation strategy. Results of a reading time analysis indicated' 
mat peraeverative group subjects were not simply reading paragraphs » < 
so quickly that they read the beginning of the tart and ignored the rest 
of the information. The results of the recall analysis indicated that 
aubjecte in the two groups tended to recall about the same amount of 
information, but comparison group subjects tended to recall more 
words that signaled the contrast between the early portions of the 
Muctivery structured paragraphs and the later statements of the 
main idea. The children in the perseverative group scored relatively 
low on the inductively structured word finding? items, even though aU 
word finding items were read aloud to the children 

the types of paragraph structures that tend to mislead children 
who use perseverative text interpretation strategies are commonly 
found in material that children are expected to read in schoorOnce* 
children who use these inefficient strategies are isolated, it is likely 
that they can be taught to use more flexible strategies and learn to 
evaluate their initial hypothesis as they continue reading < 



AX INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF LITERAL AND 
METAPHORIC TITLES ON GOOD AND POOR READERS* 
COMPREHENSION OF TEXT Order No. 8116496 

KaAts, Catherine AnnT; Ph D. Untvcnity.ofMarylan&Viin. 137pp. 
Supervisor: Dr. Ruth Gamer 

The effects of metaphorie and literal rides on good inhpoor 
compjrehenden' understanding of text were isvesugitedvThese % arables , 
vera focused upon to determine if: the processing tfmetaphoric language 
pejaltek that of literal language; food and poor readers differ ira their 
success with metaphorie interpretatioiK the complex^ of metaphor affects 
netaphoric comprehension. Tbirt) good and 30 poor fifth grade 
oomprehenders from urban and suburban parochial schools of the 
AsgMliuuii of Washington. DC predicted stor> content from ether 
metaphoric or literal titles through a muluple-cjioice response. After , 
Hading the passage which followed, subjects confirmed or discoriflnned 
tMr prediction through the same type of response False recognition 
cts and iopic-\ ehide relauonship^tasks were used to determine 
**iensjpn of the metaphorie title. This four task procedure was 
t three nines to accommodate three le> els of metaphor based on a 
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graduated number of vehicles in the titles Chi-square analysis, used 
- throughout the study, re\ ealed significant differ encesjn the title treatment 
for the false recognition task in fa\or of the literal title. Most of die subjects 
who had metaphonc titles selected the semantical]) acceptable sentences 
expected as the responses of the literal title group, rgther than those which 
co n t a ined a s imil e r e latefltp th e m e taphonc titl e In this study, th e sentence 
memory strategy dia not pro\e effecme in determining metaphonc 
undersundingiSigniicani differences were also found between good and 
poor comprehenders on the prediction -confirmation/disconfinriauon and 
topic-vehicle relationship tasks In both cases the adxantage was with tne 
good comprehenders. Many poor oomprehenders predicted the literal 
interpretation from metaphonc cities and confirmed this idea of story 
content despite the passages' meaning. This same group also performed 
poorly when required to give the relationship between the supplied 
metaphorie title and specified topicsirom the passages The significant 
difference found Tor levels of metaphor is questionable. Scoring protocol 
for the topics ehide relationship task determining this difference, made 
accurate, non-inflated statistical analysis impossible Possible explanations 
of the outcomes of this investigation, fheir relationship to other metaphor , 
related research and the implications for theory, research and classroom 
practice are discussed in some detail. * - ' 



THE EFFECT OF TOPIC SENTENCES AND THEIR 
PLACEMENT ON THE READING COMPREHENSION OF v 
GROUPS OF \CTflE\TNG / ELEVENTH GRADE MALE READERS 

Order No. 8115891 
KanDEl, Kares Beechy, Ph D Temple University, 1981. 194pp. 

»The major purpose of this study was to examine the effect on reading 
comprehension of the presence or absence of topic sentences in paragraphs 
and £6 determine whether there was a^nosx effective posioon for them. The 
four paragraph structures considered were: (1) topic sentence at the 
beginning, (2) topic sentence in the middle, (3) topic sentence at the end 
*and (4) topic sentence imp bed but not stated. In addition to the effect upon 
a general population of college preparatory 11th grade students, the effect 
upon three groups of readers was explored. They were superior, average 
and difference readers. Difference readers wefe postulated by. Cromer 
(1970) as readers hiving adequate intelligence and vocabulary* skills but 
being unable to process text in an optimal manner. In this, study they were' 
readers whose reading comprehension was* average* but whose- vocabulary 
knowledge was above average. * 

Null hypotheses>flredicted that there would'be no significant difference 
in the reading recall of 11th grade readers. In general nor in the reading 
recall of any of the three subgroups as a ftjoction of topic sentence 
placement' The implication in the design was that the three types of readers 
would be differentially affected by topic sentences. Superior readers were » 
expected to be relauvely unaffected by topic sentences, a\erage readers 
weje expected to be moderately affected and difference readers were 
* expected to be most sensitive to variations in topic sentence placement 
This investigation was conducted in 1978. Jtrauficti sampling was done 
to select 111 11th grade students from the 335 11th grade students in an all 
i male acadenyc high school in Philadelphia, Penns>hania. The stratification 
# criteria were reading ability and test form. Subjects ultimately chosen for 
inclusion uuhis study were classified as Superior, average or difference on 
the basis of their scores on the Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension 
subtests of the California Achievement Tests, Level 5 Form A. Superior ) 
„ readers scored within the 90th and 99th percentile range and average- 
. readers scored within the 32nd to 79th percentile range on the subjects. The 
comprehension scores of the difference readers were in the game range as 
the average readers but their vocabulary scores were at or abov e the 84th 
percentile ' 

A 16 paragraph passage about a ficooous African country (Rickards, * 
1972) served asthe experimental material. Each of the 16 paragraphs was 
rewritten in four ua> s: with the topic sentence at the beginning, in the 
middle, last and imp hod Four test forms .combined four examples each of 
the four paragraph structures A free recall test was administered and 
scored for the recall of three dependent variables: ' (a) superordinaie main 
ideas: (b) subordinate details and/c) -total idea units 

Data wereanflMbd using thyultivanate analogues to a one way 
analysis of yananc^Snd a 3{t\p^ff readers) x 4(posirjon of topic sentence) 
analysis of \anance with repeated measures pn the (a$t factor Addiuonal - 
aitalyses v. ere /tone using univariate analyses of variance 

The results of the anal) ses indicated a main effect.for topic sentence 
position, for all groups of readers for recall of main ideas There was no. 
significant effect for topic sentence position in the recall oY details No 
interaction was found between type of reader and topic^entence posioon in 
the priman anahsis although secondary* analyses sugystld a pattern of 
differentia] effects The comprehension of superior, average and difference 
readers * as nor significantly different u hen topic sentence were in the first 
and last posipons 



It was concluded ttytt topic sentences m an> position do urtpro\e 
reading corrmrehension, parucularU of main ideas Cromer's h> pothens 
that some readers are aicted proportionate!) more b> the' imposition of aa 
'organuaoonarwucture. m thiscase a topic sentence, *as gnen limited 
support V* 




THE EFFECTS OF STUDENTS' MEANING PERCEPTION AND 
, TEXTUAL STRUCTURING £PON THE COMPREHENSION OF 
SOCIAL STUDIES READING PASSAGES 'jOrter No. 81I68S3 
LeSoCrd, Sandra Jo. 'Ed D. University of Georgia. 180pp Rector: ( 
. Mary A. Hepburn 

Thet^ is a Uck^of attention 10 the role which language plays in school 
* learning in the social studies content area. Yet much of social studies 
inOTuctioti is hjghh verbal, ai\d student success depends upon langua 
skid A critical task for the learner is the comprehension of content t 
textual exposition. - ; 

Three issues relative to reading comprehension were chosen for / 
research attention in this stud) First, does the student's perccpnor/of the 
meaning of selected social science concepts affect the student's- 
comprehension of social science \extual material which explicates 1 the 
concepts? Second does the structuring of social studies textual pate rial in 
accordance with a concept learning model affect the student's j 
comprehension of the material 7 Third, does the structuring of social studies 
textual material in accordance wiih a concept learning mode! interact with 
the student's meaning perception or the student's reading aptitude'to affect 
comprehension of the material?^ » 
* An imesugator obstructed semantic differentia] instrument containing 
N five pontic*] science concepts was used to measure meaning, and subjects 
were divided into two meaning groups (g pod -strong -acm e and neutral) on 
the basis of trjeir response Scores on a standardized reading test « ere -used 
to assign subjeqas to onet>f three reading aptitude groups (food readers,, 
average readers and pqpr readers). 

Twoflextual passages explicating a political science concept » ere written 
for the stuc£. The Narrative Model written without an organizing schema, 
was designed to typify social science textbook conteflt The Concept Model 
written in accordance with a- deductive concept presentation strategj , was 
designed to demonstrate a different method of textual structuring. A 30- 
ucm multiple choice, test was cooanxxed to measure reading x 
comprehension. , 

Two experimental post test-only control group designs were used for tfYe 
in\ estigauon. A 2 x 2 factorial design was used to assess the effects of 
meartmg and treafiment upon comp revision. A 2 x 3 factorial design was 
used to assess the effects of reading aptitude and treatment upon , 
comprehension. Group means were compared within each level of the, 
meaning and reading aputude factors to assess their interaction with the 
treatment 

Students in ninth grade courses in two urban high schools responded to 
the setnantic differential and took the standardized reading test Students 
we assigned to the Neutral or the Good-Strdng- Active meaning group on 
the basis of their semantic differencial mean score Students were assigned 
toihe Good Readers. Average Readers, or Poor Readers aputude group cm 
the basis of their standardized reading test score. Some semantic differential 
and reaAng test scores were eliminated to equalize cell sizes m each design. 
An N*of 100 was used in the 2 x 2 design and an N of 180 was used in the 2 
x 3jdesign. QjfKalf of the subjects in each meaning grbup and in each 
reading apdtude group were asked to read the toncept Model while the, 
c*her/*l{read the Narrative Model The students who read the Concept- 
Model formed die experimental group, .and those wio read the Narrative 
*- yd el formed the control group- ^ * 4. 

Two analyses of variance were used to measure the jnain effects of 
meaning and treatment. T-test comparisons were perfortrfcd to measure the 
treatment effect within meaning and reading aputude groups 

Tile meaning \anable was not foupd to have a significant effect upon 
comprehension Within meaning groups, the text structuring variable wtf 
significant ( 001) for students in the neutral meaning group, but not for 
those in the good-strong-active meaning group The- statistical analysis 
revealed a significant gain ( 001) in comprehension scores fqr the 
i experimental group who read the Concept Model Wuhin reading groups, 
the text structuring variable was significant ( 001) for good and average 
readers, but not for poor readers 
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THIRD GR.\DE READERS* LSE OF PkJOR KNOWLEDGE IN 
,IXFER£\TIAL COMPREHENSION / Order No. 811 6lS5 

Linos, Majuorie Ann Yooians. Ph D The Umverpty of Michigan. ' 
.1981 214pp Chairman: Scon Pans 

is p*qp 1g r ead they attend to the meanin g of the tot Afterwards. the\ 

can recognize and recall mfprmajoon thai was exphrilSpresented, but the\ 
also learn and remember mate/|al that was not explicBI presented- 
mformauoB>mat was inferred from the text ' 



This study was concerned w^n children's abihi) tp learn new 
information from text It investigated Q\t ex tent to which average and poor 

^ readers could recognize and recall explicit and referred information after 
reading or listening. The study also examined how pnor knowledge, 
readability level and mode of presentation affected children's reading 
comprehension. / . 

TVenry-eight Ihirp grade students cbnstjtuied the simple for this study. 
A yoked'pairs design* was used with each average-poor reader pair matched 
on the following variables: sex. age, IQ f math achievement, and school 
Each child was tested twice TTje first session wasdesignefl to assess the ^ 
subjects' prior knowledge of the topics to be presented in the second 
" session. The session included a presentation of the recognition items for 
posttesting and a conversation about the eight topics. Approxirriatery a 

^ week later, each subject read aloud four expository passages and' listened to 
^four passages. After each passage, the subject selected the best answer to 
each of six paired-sentences Each" set of six statements included two - 
explicit and four krferennaJ items • 

The total number of correct responses was computed for each subject, 
ability group, passage, and type of recognition statement These scores were- 
subjected to a series of anal>ses of variance tests. Neither readability Jevet 
Bor mode ofpresentation was a significant factor m subjects* performance 
However, the type, of recognition item did affect performance Subjects 
recognized more explicit than inferential mformarjon. Within inference : 
types, e\ ents and causal inferences were more difficult thaji goal or 
attribute inferences. There was no main effect for grcuip m an> major 
analysis. It was suggested that previous studies in which group differences 
were found ma> have confounded reading' ability wrth other factos^ucn is 
overall achie\ement or IQ which were controlled in thk stud}. * \ 

To examine the relanonship "between pnor knowledge and reading 
comprehension, the pre- and post-scores were converted to conditional 
probabilities and subjected to a senes of analyses of variance tests.- The ' 
probability of a correct response was computed for three different prior 
knowledge condition^: (1) conect,(2) wrong, or (3) unknown. These 

, prc^uresrxnrattedmvestigation of the effea of prior knowledge on' « * 
subjects' acquisition of neu mformation. In addition, subjects* ability to 

, correct old information was examined 

These analyses srjo we d ihat prior knowledge wasp powerful factor in 
reading comprehension Subjects were most .likely to jet a correct answer at 
posttesting when the pretest had been correct , ; 

v - More importantly, subjects were more likely to get an item correct when 
they did not inow the mformation at pretesting than if they had been , 
wrong at pretesting. This finding suggests that subjects relied more heavily 
on prior know ledge than they did on text E\en when prior-knowledge was 
contradicted b\ the text, subjects used it rather than textual mformation. 
for item recognition Onl) when they did not (or belie\ed the> did not) 
possess the necessary prior knowledge did the) resort to text-with a 
consequent improvement in recognition 

It was concludecf that both average and poor readers use in ferences in 
comprehending textual materials although some inference types 'are more 
difficult than others to recognize In addition, a child's prior -knowledge is a 
powerful source of reading comprehension and mis* comprehension. Both""' 

* groups w ere bener at acquiring totally new information than at correcting 
old mformation mat was wrong; 



, AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF PICTURES 
ON THE' LITERAL COMPREHENSION OF SECOND GRADE 
READERS' ' i Order No. 8120512 

Mackenzie, Jane Irons. Ed.D. Ba// State University, 1981 192pp. 
Adviser: Dr. J David Cooper 

9 The purpose of the study was to investigate the effect of pictures 
•on the literal renting tomftrdhension of average second graders. The 
study attempted to discover whethet-or not there were differences in 
comprehension when second graders' read in three alternative 1 
reading conditions: text without pictures (T) f text with pictures (TP); 
' and a page of text alternating wttrr a picture page (TAP). The study 
-also attempted to disc over whether possible differences in 
comprehension were more significant for either average or above-' 
average readers 



I 

^kvWdm to measure diterencesw amount of coqiprehenstoM la {he 
fifti* reading condition^, the researcher cons t ructe d an instrument 
oonealting of three comparable passages, ptetures^cof respond log to 
the passages, and ten questions covering the content of each 
pi i aa g a. Each subject was asKe^l to redd three ^trtnt patssaoee in 
JhneedHlterent reading'conditions. The tefi questions were asked after 
each of the passages was read. The scoceafrom the cornprehenakm 
q ue s ti ons became the raw data of the studyS 

Tha data were analyzed in 3 x 3 x 2 Factorial Analysis of Variance. 
The factors were reading condition with three Wis (JJP, and TAP), 
three orders, of presentation of the passages, and reading ability vtfh 
two teveai (average and abdve-average readers) .\ \ • * 

, Results indicated that all subjects comprehend 
of content in the4hree reading conditions (F = 34 
Further, both average and above-average readers 
unaffected by the presence of pictures in their readt 
.17 at .84 probability). 

An implication of the study is that teachers should clarify their 
reas o n for using pictures iri beginning reading instruction. Although 
pictures may prove to be helpful in fulfilling, various affective 
instructional purposes such as building irttenest in reading, the ^! 
pictures do not seem to 'be a vaJid method of increasing Hterai rtad*Q| 
comprehension. A 



j^equaJ amqunts 
f 1 probability). 
\ equally 
materials (F * 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RECOGNITION. OR 5JD£DNESS ^ 
IN TH^ READING MATERIAL OF SIXTH GRADE ST^1)£NT5 
v *- Order No. 8117306 

McNeal, Emol William, Ed D. State University of New fork at Buffalo, 

mi. i04pp • 4 • 

• * 

Objective, This Study attempted to determine if sidedness, as a factor 
within the content of reading material, can be! recognized by sixth grade 
students; that is, can sixth grade learners detect whether expository reading 
material is one-sided or two-side^For the present stud>, sidedness has 
been defined as the presentation of one side 4 or two sides of an issue in 
expository reading material. The side(s) represented is (are) usually in the 
Jbrm of pereuasrve arguments. 

It was hjpothesized that: (1) studetus willbe able ttotfetect the . , 
presence of orfe-sided and two-sided messages in reading material; • 
<3> general reading ability is related to the abtfkv to detect the presence of 
sidedness in reading material; and (3) general mtelligence is related to the 
ability to detect the presence of sidedness in-reading material 
, * Subjects. The subjects used in this study were^uth gride students from 
two elemental*) schools in the Buffalo, New York Shool system There 
were one hundred sixty- five students in the original ample. Four students 
•ere not administered all 'tests. The analyses were based on the one 
hundred sixty-one subjects who completed all testSr Although sex 
differences were nofrhypothesued^ine samplejfcnsisted of seventy-five girls 
tnd eighty-six boys. ThelQ range was from 57to 130 Reading ability 
maged from a grade equivalent score of 1.1 to that of 93. } 
Procedures. The data gathering consisted of sixty minute time segments 
\ >rffirrjaered by meexpe^menter. Subjects were given booklets which 
e nnsrfted of ten ran'Som orders often articles: five one-sided articles and 
•ve two-sided articles. Subjects were to read and respond to each of the ' 
•tides accordingly. The specific instructions were made by the 
experimenter. The articles and test items were administered to seven sixth 
grate enwoonu 

ffeftti hypothesis One The results from the analysis of the pupils* 
abilities to detect the presence of one-sided and" two-sided messages in 
leading material indicated a mean of 4.73 for the ten items (t = 13.26). 
Hypothesis Two. Pearson Correlation Coefficients indicated a correlation of . 

0€tween ^ c ndedness scores and general reading ability. Hypithesis 
Three. Pearson Correlation Coefficients oetw een the sidedness scores and 
feneral intelligence indicated a. relationship 1 of .43., *. 

Conclusions. Based on the*results of the analysis of pupils' responses to 
, ttoe sidedness items, this stud) suggests that sixth grade students do have 
the ebjhty to detect the presence of sidedness in reading material General " 
wtdintaWlit) appears to be significanUj^related to the ability to detect the 
presence of sidedness in, reading material. General intelligence also tpterr 
to be significant!) related to the aVility to detect the presence of sidedness * 
in reading material 
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GENDER CONFORMITY, TEXT CH.VRACTERISTICS A^S) 1 

Comprehension of stories . order No. mo67i 

.Mrras. Rlth S , Ph.D. New York University. 198lT luopp Chairperson: <* 
Professor Lenore Ringjer , / 1 

. This study was designed to explore the effect of sex, gender standards, 
of main characters and gender content of stones on reading 
prehension. The researcfcproblem derives from a mocjel of reading' 
. wffiEh posits arti\ e construction of meaning in which readers^redict and 
confirm* text Within this paradigm, schemata or knowJedge^tructures are % 
hypothesized as being activated m the process of reading and * - • . 
comphmding text Affect^e vanables and a knowledge of conventions of 
text i&ucture have been related to the formation of schemata. This is 
consistent with a model of reading that implies interaction amongst* 
characteristics of readers and characteristics of texts. 

The sample consisted of fourth era de youngsters in urban and suburban 
school settings. A Sex Role Standards Checklist was administered to 
measure a level of gender conformity Stones were selected which had been 
rated bjr Judges as being representative of basal reader stones. T* o stones 
featured girls; r*o featured bo>s as main characters One "gu;l story" and 
one "bo> ston " were adapted by exchanging the sex of the mam character 
These stones *ere used as the comprehension measure following a cloze 
• procedure wuh exact and synonym scoring 

Treatment of the data im oh ed an analysis of \ anance with repeated 
measures. The general hypothec comprehension of stones* speaficalli 
related to sender content is in part a function of gender standards and sex 
- of readers" was supported Reading as being appropriate for females, and 
for males *ho do not conform to gender sun todsN^sup ported. The data 
indicated that there appears to be a greater sancuon*a^nst males 
appearing m female roles than against fences appearing in male roles 

The effect of chfldren's interest, as repohad in the literature, was not 
supported b\ the study. The data suggested Jhat knowledge of (he structure 
of the female gender stories which follow the format and content of stories * , 
founcfin \er> early readers has a greater effect than. interest on reading 
comprehension. 

The stud> supported those ps> chologists and feminisftheorists who 
speculate that low conformity to traditional sex roles and sex roles , 
suncWdsleaastoategtabft^ - 
indicated stereotypic expeaatHBpmit comprehension of less predictable 
materials 

In the process of imposing-meaning on narrative text children form * * 
schemata related to their previous experience with stones and to their 
perceptions of appropriate sex role behavior Rtadinfe instruction is 
designed to guide children£tough increasingly complex story structures 
The findings of this study suggest that if these more complex stories 
contained female as well as-male characters; children could lelftrto' 
transcend their sex role expectations 



INFERENTIAL LISTENING AND READING COMPREHENSION 
' 0* DISCOURSE IN NORMAL AND READING DISABLED 
CHILDREN * * m Order No. 61249C2 

Nahmus, Maria Lynn VaSiww, Ph.D. ^ Northwestern University, 1981. 

The purpose of this study was to explore thelancjuage listening 
and readrng comprehension abilities of children. TJ^ study 
westibated inferen^a/jg^uage apprehension eJft>ral and written 
' discourse anjtfneir reiattftships m rea'dmg disabled and normal ' 
children. / ; Tr . 

The study explored the quest Kin of whether learryng disabled 
children ' with literal reading cornprehension protfiems have difficulty 
m inferential listening and reading comprehension of expository 
discourse as compared with children with average to above average • 
reeding skills: Furthermore, the investigation was designed to explore 
relationships between Irsterfing and reading comprehension 
performance and the hypothesis that listening and reading ( 
comprehension are related via generic language comprehension 
processes 

Forty subjects were selecteqMrom a public school district. Twenty 
subjects were included in eaah experimental group, sixteen malet four 
female in eachgeeup Subjects' included in the experimental study 
wens ten and eleven year old middle class students Normal and 
reading disabled children were taken from the same fifth grajde 
ciaaaroorrts and were monohnguaLCaucasians. All subjects 
. oenxmstrated average to. above average verba? mental abilities Word 
' recognition skills were adequate for the readability level of the y 
experimental materials and near or above fifth grade level. Reading ' » 
comprehension scores on standardized measures of literate 
comprehension following silenj^ea^ding of passages were average 



ffth prede level or above for sublets in the normal reader group and 
at least one year or stanine below fifth grade level for subjects in tbe , 
reading disabled group.' Subjects' scores baaed on their responses to 
two kinds of comprehension questions with two levels of inference 
types following listening and reading ©t expository discourae 
were analyzed. ' 
Results confirmed tfce hypothesis that learning disabled children ^. 
with reading comprehension problems are deficient in their inferential 
kstening comprehension as well as reading comprehension for 
discourse as compared with normal children. The scores of the 
reading disabled group were significantly lower than those of the 
^normal reader group for inferential listening qpmprehf nsipn 
1 ^measurgp as well as inferential reading comprehension measures. 
Seme evidence, was also provided for the hypothesis that listening 
and reading are two modalities of a more generic language ^ 
comprehension process. Listening and reading comprehension ^ 
scores were highly correlated when all subjects were included in an 
analysis. The correlations were less significant within the^ reading 
disabled croup and normal reader group of children. There were no 
signiftclnt differences between the listening and reading performance 
. of all subjects combined and within the normal reader group. ; 
However. q»e reading disabled children displayed signifieantty highe^ 
listening comprehension than reading com prehensi on, scores ) 
Significant differences werejound between reading disabled and ! 
normal reader groups on Type A, Identification Inferences and Type 
. B, Proposition Generation Inferences in both listening and reading 
^ c omprehe nsi on modaliti^. In addition Jot all subjects and within 1 
'each group of subjects, significant differences were found* between 
. the two mfererlbe classes, wth Type B infftj^ncaavielding higher 
performance scores tr^n T^^ »nf eVerH^fck\, ^\ — . 

Performance on listening and reading doropt^hension questions 
entailing interrogative questions and yes or no verbal responses was 
better than performance on wtvtype comprehension questions 
requiring ffee verbal expressive responses. This was consistent with 
the hypothesis of this research project and existing knowledge about 
learning disabled and normal children. Further, the findings indicated 
that there were differences between the reading disabled and normal 
groups on their Ifetening and reading comprehension scores wWttn 
each c^ the comprehension question types. All of the differences were . 
significant, except that for yes/ no questkfns on -listening - • 
comprehension measures 9 

Further research into the relationships between listening and 
reading comprehension of discourse with learning disabled, reading % 
disabled ^and normal children is encouraged based on the results of / 
the present »udy. 



THE RELATIONSHIPS BcTW&N STUDENT RETELLINGS AMD 
SELECTED COMPREHENSION MEASURES Order No. 8125458 
SaoosKt. Mark Ouustian. Ph.D. The University of Connecticut,, 1961. 
13lpp/> > 

This stuc# examines the relationships between retefyngs, an 
indicator fis reading compreher*ormbtained through a student's oral 
recall of a Story, and three other^Atos of reading comprehension 
representing vanoufcyiewpoindB H>ensjon measurement: 
mjecues. a post oral-reading clozfl H a multiple-choice 
questions test using items that are passage dependent. Forty-eight 
grade five students of diverse abilities orally read a complete basal 
rawer story . A comprehension process (mtscue) score is derived and 
theaufctecli arelnen give^>e remaining cx>mpreher>sioh tasks in 
eoyntsrtslsnced order *Jrfesearch questions utilize multiple 
reg ress ion techniques to probe the relationships between these 
indicators and the subscores in the retelling formatter stories as 
specified In the mtacue analysis procedures. The nucleus of the study 
Ira demonstration of a potential solution to the problem of 
unaustained concurrent validity, between retelling scores and other 
comprehension indicators taken from the same reading. Additional " 
analysis establishes a corroborative framework between the 
Indicators using correlation to demonstrate concurrent and predictive 
vaidrty. A confirmatory factor analysis defines three measurement 
leveia in the data which are theoretically interpretable from a leveJa-of- 
proc sasi ng perspective. The results of the study suggest a degree of 
construct validity for the indicators used and yield support for mtscue 
tfteery and levefe-of processing theory in reading comprehension. 



A COMPARISON OF THE ORAL READING, PHONETIC- . 
ANALYSIS, COMPREHENSION, AND CONSERVATION / 
ABIUTIES OF EARLY READERS Order No. 612730$ 

ScttANTZ, Urn Mo x ley, Ph.D. East Texas State Universttr. HW» 
l^pp. Adviser Salty L Kirkham ^ * 

Purpose of the Study. The purpose of this study was to describe 
land compare kindergarten earty readers* abHrty to conserve, overall 
f re a di ng achievement, reading comprehension, recognition of words 
In orally-read printed text, and skills of phonetic analysis. w 

Procedure. Initially, 128 kindergarten children from the public 
schools of Richaro>on f Texas, who were able to read and who had 
nof received formal instruction in reading were identified by teacher 
Judgment. AH were screened with Durkin's (1966:151) thirty-eevertJ 
word Rat. Those eighty-seven who read eighteen or more of the thirty- 
seven words and attained a raw score of at least 1 on the Gates- 
Uacdfnitie Reaping Tests, Level A, Form'1, dbmprtsed the sample for 
study. * 

Each subject was administered the graded passages and 
phonetic- an ary sis survey of a diagnostic reading inventory and the 
Qoidschmid-Bentler Conservation Battery, Form A. The order of 
p r es en t i n g measures was randomly assigned in advance^ ^ 

The data obtained were analyzed by two procedureTnrst, 27 
percent of the tetal sample was selected at each extreme to yield high 
* and low conservation groups of earty readers tp determine If subjects 
with high and low levels of conservation differed significantly on four 
reading variables: overall reading achievement oral reading 
comprehension, accuracy of word recognition, and phonetic -analysis 
skirls. Second, a t -test of a difference between the means was 

* ern P*°y ed t0 Analyze differences between correlated measures of aM 

' subfocCs' oral rending comprehension, word recognition within oraiy- 
read prirjjed text and phcr>etk:-anaJysrs skills, - 

Findings. Analyses revealed no significant differences in the 
overall reading achievement oral rearjing comprehension, word 
recognition, ana" phonetic-analysis skills of earty readers witr\high 
and low levels of conservation. Significant differences were 
determined in subjects' oraj reading comprehension, recognition of 
words in printed text, and phonetic-analysis skills. Measures of awry 
rea de r s ' ability to phonetically analyze nonsense words went 
signifieantty higher than those of recognizing words in. oraty-reed 
printed text and of oral reading comprehension Levels of early 
re aders' word recognition were significantly higher than their levels of 
oral reading comprehension. 

Descriptive analyses of conservation revealed that only tan earty. 
readers were con servers. The largest number indicated no abMty to 
conserve. Mofct subjects were unable to explain transformations 
requiring conservation. On individual tasks, a majority conserved two- 
dimenfionaJ space and number. Many conserved substance and 
continuous quantity. v 

Descriptive data related to instructional reading levels indicated 
that sixty-six subjects adequ ately read graded materials. For these 
subjects, mean instructional levels wefe first reader for word 
recognition and primer for comprehension. Many accurately read 
WgMhirdgrade material and utilized phonetic-analysis skills 
presented in low-second-grade material. At the instructional level, al 
sixty six subjects substituted words. Frequent errors were return 
sweep and refusals. Reading strengths were knowledge of sight 
' words, ability to use tbe context, reading with expression and fluertcy, 
and decoding contractions and compound words. Loss of place and 
repetitions were frequent weaknesses in oral reading. I 

Descriptive data related to skills of phonetic analysis indicated that V 
most beginning consonant sounds arxj many digraphs and short 
vowels were utilized jn nonsense iaaks. Large variations in blend 
application and little awareness of generalizations for long vowel 
combinations were apparent. 

Conclusions. Results of this study indicate that ability to conserve 
does not facilitate or limit the decoding and comprehension of earty. 
readers. Furthermore, decoding rather than reading with 

* understanding appears to characterize the oral reading of children 
who read earty. j 



CONTEXTUAL PREREQUISITES FOR MAKING INFERENCES 
FROM TEXT: A DEVttOPMENTAL STUDY Order No. 8113222 
Wacko, Michael Paul. Ph.D. Vntmsity of California. Berkelef, 1980. 
.Bp*. 

The principal purpose of this study is to account for age-related 
differences in the derivation of inferences from text Id accordance with tint 
fOftL the relevant hterature concerned with developmental differences in 
memory performance is reviewed. In addition, methodological issues 
pe r tinent to the measurement of text memory are td dressed. Contrary to. 
the conclusions of previous research it is quesioned whether 
developmental differences in inference perfoMnance an b&explained 
entirely m terms of corresponding differences in premise knowledge. 
Rather, it is hypothesized that these effects are due to age-related 
differences m the use of ekborabve, integrative procedures mat provide i 

, mesttringftil context for text, resulting in a psychological representation in 
memory which includes inference information. The employment of these 
procedures depends on at least two factors; first, one's repertoire of 
experience winch can be used to generate such meaningfuj contexts and 

~ second, the extent to which an appr op ri ate context is suggested by the text 
tseff. Thus, the provision of additional context-related cues in a text should 
enhance the opportunity to utilize elaboratrve procedures. / 

In view of these hypotheses, t text memory task was administered lb 
students from two different grade levels (fifth, twelfth). Each subject was 
given one of three versions of the input (baseline, schema-implicit, acfama - 

^ exptidt), then tested on his retention of either premise or inference * 
information. The two augmented versions were generated from the baseline 
c nnrtift o n by adding context-related cues. These input versions were 
included to provide younger student^ with a greater opportunity to use 
eJaboratm procedures and consequently improve their inference 
perfo rmanc e. * ' f r 

As expected, significant age difference in inference performance were 
obtained hvthe baseline condition while equivalent and high levels jof 
inference performance for both age groups were obtained with .the 
augmented texts. Furthermore, this pattern of effects was not reflected in 

. premise performance. These data support the hypotheses proposed here 
rather man alternatives such as those derived from the constructive view of 
text memory. 

/ 
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critical thinking and reading comprehension and iri composites of cnucal 
thinking and reading proficiency These significant differences were 
dependent upon grade level and district \ 

Critical rton*«g--significant differences weXfodnd between 
treannent/control group scores across all distnctsf&^grades 8,9 Above* 
average readers demonstrated greater gain than average and below average 
readers. Below average readers showed no difference in gain from average 
i readers. 

Composite of critical thinking and reading comprehension-sipahc»nt 
differences between treatment/conirol group scores were found m the 
Elementary School District, grade 8, and in the High School District, grade 

Composite of critical thinkmgand reading prqficienfy-signJlbiil 
differences between treatment/dbniroi group scores were found in the 
UmJieirSdiQol District, grades S.9: Elementary School District grades 7,8; 
and High School District, grade 9 ^ 

Significant gams across both the treatment and control groups were 
found in critical thinking, reading comprehension, and reading proficiency 
m almost all grade levels of all school districts. 

Conclusions, (1) Cnncal thinking skills can be learned by remedial 
audents in grades 7-9 at any reading level (2) The Enm/model of critical 
thinking can be effectively used to supplement a, remedial reading program* ' 

(3) Npioss in reading profiaedcy gam occurs when a program in cnncal 
thinking is substituted for nearl> half the lessons in a remediation program 

(4) There appears to be a positive relauonship between gains in cnncal 
thinking achievement and gams in reading proficiency achievement 

(5) There appears to be a positive relationship between gains in cnncal 
thinkija achievement and gams in reading comprehension achievement ' 



THE IMPACT OF A PROGRAM OF CRITICAL THINKING ON 
RAPING COMPREHENSION REMEDIATION AND CRITJCaLi 
TTBnKING OF MIDDLE AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

* , Order NtUJ16378 

Wisocua, Sara Lo Mille*. Ph D, United States International University, 
1981 223pp^£hairperson. Walter Beckman \ 

The Problem Trie study tested the effect of an innovauve program of 
remediation emphasizing critical thinking skills Qn achievement of students, 
grades 7-9, who had been unsuccessful in passing district reading 
proficiency tests. 

The study sought to determine the broad retffionship of cnucal 
minting achievement with reading comprehension achievement The 
1 ^^ a 5 Don Of enseal thinking and reading achievement was determined by 
treatment group, grade, jest occasion, and district. One hypothesis 
^"^^ cntical thinkingand levels of reading achievement, two 
considered cnucal thinking and norm-refererfted assessment of reading 
comprehension achievement, and three applied to cnncal thinking and 
dttnet P Wjg jfey. or cntenoo-referenced assessment of reading 
acmevemtaVC nbcal thinking, reading comprehension and reading 
proficiency Were concepts of central interest * 

Method Data were collected from remedial students, grades 7-9. in 
three Southern Cahforma school districts: Unified, Elementary, and High ' 
School The ample included 291 seventh-, 324 eighth-, and 105 
ninth-grade students. The invaanganon represented a nonrandomized, 
pretest-pofnest control group design. 

Three instruments were used to measure the dependent variables of 
c ritical thinking achievement and reading achievement The Cornell 
. Critical Thinking Test, Level X. by Ennis and Millman, measured critical 
thinking achievement: the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Levels 3.4 
fading comprehension subtests) measured norm- referenced reading 
comprehension achievement: district proficiency tests, specifically designed 
to reflect agreed-upon learning objectives, measured cntenon-referenced 
reading proficiency achievement 

Repeated measures multivariate and univariate analyses of variance - 
sre employed (at the .05 level) to evaluate the data. 
Remits All hypotheses were confirmed to varying degrees Significant 
differences between gams made by treatment groups and 2ontrok groups 
™* found in cnticaJ thinking scores, but not in reading comprehension or • 
© ofiaency. Significant differences were found in composites of 
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